The grass was blue, the dawn had its candours, roses
wept. Echoes, laughter, trills, arpeggios were heard on
every side. And what violins, what lyres, flutes, harps,
psalteries, and mandolins! As for the language, it was
as curious as the thought: breast-plates were bloody,
hours lethal, kisses eburnean. At any time one might
encounter floating constellations and blanched or
coppery magnificences. Splendour became splende-
scence to rhyme with erubescence. The sun lost its
name and became the solarific orb.
This poet was the son of a publisher of popular songs
of the cafe-chantant kind, one Ludovic Desormeaux,
who had accumulated a handsome fortune by exploit-
ing the lower instincts of the people and those whose
calling it was to gratify them. Eat and pallid, with
prominent globular eyes and scanty blond hair which
emphasized his protuberant forehead and precocious
baldness (he was always complacently passing his fine
and carefully tended hand over his bald brow), young
Desormeaux looked like a cross between an adolescent
Nero and an English chef. Fortunately it never
occurred to him that for an unsympathetic eye nothing
could have been easier than to picture him in white
cap and jacket before the central range of some vast
hotel kitchen, and he invariably saw himself draped
in the thousand folds of the Roman toga, gravely
advancing beneath a lofty porch and discoursing
upon philosophy and art. Indeed, this conception of
himself had influenced his choice of a career,
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